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“It is the people that make the nation great or vile in the 
sight of the universe. Shall you nourish them, then, on the 
garbage of ribald feebleness, or on the pure, strong meats of 
the mind? As you feed them, so will be their substance and 
sinew; as you nourish them, so will be the fruit that they bear.” 

OUIDA. 

“But, after all, the power of any religion is to be found in 
its ideas and in the personality of its founder. Men will return 
to these as to a living fountain, which may have been choked 
for centuries with sand and drift-wood. Clearing away the 
rubbish they see again the living water. Drinking of it, they 
will rejoice all the more when the full river of die water of 
life — sufficient to satisfy the thirst of all lands — breaks upon 
their astonished vision.” 

G. M. Grant. 

“Man is either a free being, with an intelligent Deity as 
his counterpart, or else he and his fellows are a mere procession 
of marionettes, which strut, or jig, or laugh, or groan, or caper, 
according as their wires are pulled by forces admittedly less 
intelligent than themselves.” 

W. H. Mallock. 
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PREFACE 



The attention of thoughtful minds is riveted to-day upon 
Jesus of Nazareth as never before. While the world at large, 
and even the Christian World, is witnessing an ever-increasing 
questioning and disregard of apparently outworn religious sys- 
tems, both doctrinal and ecclesiastical, the minds and hearts of 
men are turning with ever-freshening interest and homage to 
the Galilean Peasant One of the most singular and salient 
phenomena of the day, indeed, is the fearless challenge to which 
the Faith of Christendom and the Authority of the Christian 
Church is being subjected. Men are asking whether the ac- 
cepted faith can be justified, and whether the church is repre- 
sentative or misrepresentative of Jesus. The question is usually 
charged with tremendous seriousness, and men are more and 
more seeking to understand the source of both faith and church. 
What is Jesus’ real relationship to these? What is the idea 
back of these phenomena? Can Jesus be directly and intimately 
associated with them, or is the relationship unreal and far 
removed ? Such are the questionings. Current religious litera- 
ture witnesses abundantly to this fact. In consequence Jesus 
is finding many and able interpreters. What was Jesus Idea? 
then becomes a matter of paramount importance. Yet, so far 
as the writer knows, there have been but slight attempts to treat 
systematically and popularly of “Jesus’ Idea.” That this is an 
important subject few will deny. Many, indeed, are prepared 
to admit that it is the most important subject in connection with 
Christianity. The writer, sharing this feeling and attracted 
by the importance and interest of this subject, has sought in 
the following pages to disclose “Jesus’ Idea” as it is expressed 
and embodied in the teaching and acts of the Master recorded 
in the Four Gospels. Further, the aim has been to present the 
Idea of Jesus and its development in such a way that even the 
casual and comparatively non-theological reader may under- 
stand. This purpose will explain the ample quotations from 
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the Bible, and the endeavor to compress much information with- 
in a small compass . 1 

Attempts of this character, unless the writer is grievously 
mistaken, are ever becoming more necessary in an age of analyt- 
ical rather than synthetical criticism; in an age when men are 
being fed frequently upon the chaff of critical studies rather 
than upon the wheat of Christianity. In fact, amidst the intri- 
cate maze of interesting detail which now holds the attention 
of Biblical students and which inclines the mind even of the 
average person more easily to negation than to affirmation, men 
are likely to forget what essential Christianity is. A temporary 
paralysis has indeed already resulted to true Christian faith and 
practice. That Biblical Criticism should contribute to this re- 
sult is due in part, we believe, to the fact that there has not been 
the careful, consistent, and persistent setting forth on the part 
of the Christian Church, of the basic truth of Christianity, as 
it is disclosed in Jesus’ Idea. Emphasis is usually placed upon 
the subordinate details in the Christian View of God and of the 
World, and not upon the View itself. Had the emphasis been 
placed upon the View itself, so august, convincing, and self-suffi- 
cient is that View, that much of the evil which we deplore 
would have been avoided. Hence there is a great need of posi- 
tive and definite teaching, for Christianity, as it is interpreted 
by Jesus, is its own best proof. 

The writer, however, does not share the fear of many that 
substantial loss will ensue to Christianity as the result of the 
modern scientific spirit of inquiry, of Biblical Criticism, of the 
Study of Comparative Religion, and of the present general 
method of Historical Investigation. He looks for substantial 
gain, rather than loss. Yet there will be profound modifica- 
tion of earlier opinion about many subjects; especially marked 
will be the change produced in the conception of faith, and of 
the claims and nature of the Christian Church. This, indeed, 
is already noticeable in the life of our time. While the various 
denominations are endeavoring usually to hold fast to the old, 
sometimes opposing resolutely the new, and occasionally ex- 

*The Biblical quotations are usually taken from the Authorized 
Version, in spite of its inaccuracies and inadequacy, because it is 
the version generally used by the majority of English-speaking 
Christians, however we may deplore the fact. 
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hibiting a decidedly reactionary tendency, there is everywhere a 
gradual but increasing undermining of the old. Thoughtful 
minds outside the Church, and thousands of nominal adherents 
of the Church, are ceasing to care greatly for denominational 
systems and doctrinal formularies. They do not war upon 
them, but treat them with studied indifference, easy-going tol- 
erance, or sometimes with open contempt. They may remain 
within the lines of their former allegiance, but the spirit of 
their allegiance is changing. They are quietly emphasizing the 
commandments of God, while the traditions of men are lapsing 
into “innocuous desuetude.” “Modernism,” indeed, is every- 
where apparent, and is steadily growing in influence. It is, in 
fact, becoming all-pervasive. One effect of this spirit, we be- 
lieve, will be the fuller appreciation of Jesus and His Idea. 

In endeavoring to ascertain “Jesus* Idea,” use has been 
made of the Four Gospels. Christ Himself left no writings. 
We have simply reports of His words; indeed, speaking ex- 
actly, we have only translations of reports of His teaching. 
Jesus probably spoke in Aramaic, and not in Greek. St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke alike, for the most part, trans- 
late into Greek a report of what Christ said. Just how ac- 
curately they translated the report, and how accurately the 
first-hand report represented the teadiing of Jesus are interest- 
ing questions. That they tell us truly what they believe Christ 
taught cannot be denied; the writings themselves bear the in- 
trinsic stamp of truthfulness. Yet, after all, reports are often 
inaccurate, and translations of reports may sometimes be doubly 
misleading. This fact would seem to throw all of Christ’s 
teaching into the realm of conjecture. This, however, is not to 
be believed. The trend and the essential substance of Jesus’ 
teaching is evident enough from the substantial agreement of 
the various reporters ; and from the clear-cut, definite impression 
which they convey — and the very nature of the teaching, too, 
precludes the possibility of invention. Hence, we have no diffi- 
culty in determining approximately what Jesus taught. In 
using the Fourth Gospel, the writer believes that he is using 
the production of one who may have known Jesus intimately, 
and that the author was probably St. John, the Apostle. If 
St. John was not the author of the Gospel, it is at least the 
production of one who had meditated long and intimately upon 
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the teaching of Jesus and had grown to appreciate its beauty 
and its power. Hence in this sense at least, this source is as 
authoritative for the teaching of Jesus as the Synoptic Gospels. 
The writer, indeed, displays a more marked spiritual insight 
than the Synoptists, and this seemingly guarantees a fairer and 
fuller appreciation of the mind of Christ. If he does not report 
the form of Jesus’ teaching, he at least gives us insight into its 
content. 

It is a significant fact of our day that the Gospels are only 
now coming into their own. This may seem very strange, but 
it is undeniably true. With the Reformation, the Bible may 
be said to have come into its own ; especially the Pauline writ- 
ings. Unfortunately, the exigency of the situation necessitated 
a certain obscuration of the Gospels and their message at that 
time. This, our age is happily ending, and the effect upon the 
life and the thought of the world will be, we believe, as marked 
and lasting ultimately as that of the earlier Reformation; for 
“Jesus’ Idea” will be seen to be the very essence of Christianity, 
and this will compel a thorough-going readjustment along many 
lines — intellectual, ecclesiastical, social, industrial and economic. 

In conclusion, the writer would acknowledge his great ob- 
ligation to the two treasuries of scholarly opinion and research : 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and the Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica, and especially to the articles, “The Kingdom of God,” by 
the late Dr. Orr; “Jesus Christ,” by Dr. Sanday, and “The 
Sermon on the Mount,” by Dr. Votaw, in the former work. 
“The Theology of the New Testament,” by the late Professor 
Stevens, and “The Kingdom of God,” by the late Professor 
Bruce, have also proven useful. While various authorities have 
been drawn upon in the course of the work, and no claim of 
originality is made, the writer trusts that he has made, at 
least, some contribution to a better understanding, of the spirit 
and the aim of Jesus. The subject matter of the volume, in 
fact, was presented from time to time in extemporaneous ser- 
mons and addresses to a Christian congregation, where it found 
appreciative listeners. Because of this, the volume was written, 
and it is now presented to the public in the hope that it may 
prove useful and suggestive. The writer’s hearty thanks are 
due to Miss Mary C. Haley, who kindly prepared the manu- 
script for the press. Fordyce Hubbard Argo. 

The Rectory, Rockledge, Pa. 

October i, 1916. 
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JESUS’ IDEA 



CHAPTER I 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

The measure of a man’s dissatisfaction with himself is the 
measure of the man. A nation’s self-dissatisfaction is the 
prophecy of what it may become. Our aspirations and ambi- 
tions are, as a rule, indicative of our capabilities. 

Viewing life as disinterestedly as one can, there is great 
difficulty in understanding the problem of the world and of 
human existence. There is so much darkness mingled with 
the light, falsehood with truth, sin with goodness, sorrow with 
happiness, that any rational solution of the problem seems un- 
likely, if not impossible. 

One thing, however, attracts and rivets the attention: — 
Men, individually and collectively, are not satisfied, and have 
never been satisfied with themselves or their condition. There 
has been, to a greater or less extent, dissatisfaction with things 
as they are ; it is this divine discontent, indeed, that has always 
turned the wheels of progress. Rightly does the poet sing: 

“Progress, man’s distinctive mark alone, 

Not God’s, and not the beasts: God is, they are; 

Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.’’ 

“Progress is 

The Law of Life : Man is not Man as yet.” 

This dissatisfaction with himself affects, very noticeably, 
man’s attitude toward the material and the intellectual world 
of his time; unfortunately, this spirit of discontent is not so 
manifest in die religious world. As to the former, there is 
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ever and always a restlessness indicative of great results. Men 
palpably think life “out of joint,” and seek to remedy its ills 
by new triumphs over material resources; or they fancy that 
progress along intellectual lines, the dispelling of ignorance, the 
enlightening of the human mind, and the attendant results in 
better laws, better institutions, and a more righteous and equita- 
ble government, will prove the desired and needed remedy. 
Thus we achieve splendid and ever-increasing results along these 
lines, which are to-day, however, but weakly and poorly 
prophetic of those surpassing achievements which the future 
now conceals. 

There are those, however, who, while they agree with 
their brethren in an ardent desire for better conditions, find 
that neither complete mastery over the material world, nor 
exhaustive triumphs in the intellectual realm, will prove the 
elixir of life. In their view, the wound of humanity lies deeper 
than matter or mind. Man, they declare, is more than body 
or matter, more than intellect or mind. Man is also spiritual 
and religious; character is his greatest endowment. And just 
here lies their dissatisfaction. Man is not, spiritually and re- 
ligiously, what he ought to be. In the view of this class of 
malcontents, man is vitally affected in the spiritual part of his 
nature; therefore, the patent need of the world and of the in- 
dividual, is character. “Give us,” they say, “all possible ma- 
terial and intellectual progress; but above all, and crowning 
all, give us greater progress toward God!” A closer relation- 
ship to the Deity is demanded; new triumphs are craved here. 
And so, a boundless dream — albeit called by some, iridescent — 
haunts their thoughts: they have a vision of the Kingdom of 
God. A Kingdom of God they desire, in which God’s law 
shall be understood and known of all men, and in which God’s 
will shall prevail, and God’s will, not the will of man, be 
done. 

This was the vision of Jesus of Nazareth; just here Jesus 
had His starting point. He was the chief exponent of the 
Kingdom of God, — the leader of those who would remedy the 
individual and the social ills of the world by the redemption 
of man’s moral nature. Speaking in a general way, those who 
seek the betterment of human conditions may be classified as 
materialistic reformers, intellectual reformers, and spiritual re- 
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formers; that is, in each instance, the reformer places the em- 
phasis upon the material, or the intellectual, or the spiritual 
things of life. Usually men are controlled in their efforts at 
reform by one of these principles, often to the exclusion, or sad 
neglect, of the others. Hence, their efforts are unsuccessful, 
and often vapid and inane, because partial and divisive, in that 
they deal with man, not as man, but as body, or intellect, or 
spirit. Man is, however, a living soul, and the strength of 
Christianity, so far as man is concerned, lies in the fact that 
Jesus Christ in His attempt at reform, took into account man’s 
three-fold nature — body, mind, and spirit — and made adequate 
provision therefor. While the foundation of His reformation 
lay in the redemption of man’s moral nature, Jesus was in no 
way deaf to the appeal either of the body or the mind, as His 
numerous .miracles, and His strenuous endeavors to instruct, 
amply attest. His vision, as we have said, was of the Kingdom 
of God; a Kingdom large enough to include all the needs of 
man while based upon man’s moral needs . 1 

The unique position held by Jesus of Nazareth in the his- 
tory of the world for well-nigh two thousand years, is ad- 
mitted by all ; nor is it going beyond the bounds of truth to say 
that, great as has been the homage paid to the Carpenter of 
Nazareth in the past, greater is the reverence felt toward Him 
in the present; and more intelligent and enduring is the homage 
paid, because it is founded upon a more just appreciation of 
His worth as a man, and not merely upon an easy and unques- 
tioning acceptance of Him as the supernatural Son of God. 

*The reader of the Synoptic Gospels does not proceed far before 
he is convinced that Jesus’ remedy for the ills of the world was 
“the Kingdom of God.” He may be at a loss to know just what 
Jesus meant by the expression — “Kingdom of God” — which was so 
often upon His lips; but he is fully aware that Jesus laid great 
stress upon the importance of the Kingdom to the world. For 
example, he is at once confronted by so remarkable an announce- 
ment as this : “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto you' ” (Matthew 6:33). 
This absolute direction is given to mankind by Jesus without any 
qualification whatsoever. If one reads further, he finds Jesus always 
placing great emphasis upon the Kingdom; an emphasis which soon 
warrants the belief that, in the view of the Master, the great need 
of the world and of man is the Kingdom of God. However, more 
of this anon. See Appendix A, “The Theme of Jesus' Preaching.” 
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Remarkable testimony to the innate grandeur of the Christ 
can be adduced from many sources: orthodoxy and heterodoxy, 
believer and unbeliever, radical and conservative, Jew and 
Christian alike, unite in chanting the praises and acknowledg- 
ing the unique greatness of Him who is, more and more, being 
crowned King of Men. Mr. Lecky, in his “History of Euro- 
pean Morals,” does not pay too high encomium to the Founder 
of Christianity, when he remarks: “It was reserved for Chris- 
tianity to present to the world an ideal character, which, 
through all the changes of eighteen centuries has filled the hearts 
of men with an impassioned love and has shown itself capable 
of acting on all ages, nations, temperaments, conditions; has 
not only been the highest pattern of virtue, but the highest in- 
centive to its practice.” The testimony of a noted Rabbi also 
is no less emphatic in praise of Jesus than die customary Chris- 
tian eulogy. Delivering an address before the Epworth League 
of St. James’ Methodist Church, Chicago, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch 
declared: “If Jesus Christ should return to the earth to-mor- 
row, He would be welcomed in every Jewish synagogue in the 
land, and every Jew would say with David, ‘Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of Glory shall come in.’ ” While this very cordial 
welcome may well be doubted in view of the singularly inhos- 
pitable reception extended centuries ago, the purport of the 
declaration is evident, in that it voices the admiration felt by 
many Jews for the Christ life and the Christ character. 

Nor can we forbear to quote here the very eloquent tribute 
of Monsieur Renan, in the closing paragraph of his Vie de 
Jesus: “As for us, eternal children, condemned to weakness, 
we who labor without harvesting, and shall never see the fruit 
of what we have sown, let us bow before these demi-gods. They 
knew what we do not know: to create, to affirm, to act. Shall 
originality be bom anew, or shall the world henceforth be con- 
tent to follow the paths opened by the bold creators of the 
ancient ages? We know not. But whatever may be the sur- 
prises of the future, Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship 
will grow young without ceasing; His legend will call forth 
tears without end; His sufferings will melt the noblest hearts; 
all ages will proclaim that among the sons of men there is 
none born greater than Jesus.” 
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Similar testimony, from most dissimilar sources, might be 
multiplied at will; but, not to weary the reader, we will pass 
to the point in view: The growing conviction of our age that 
the truest and best appreciation of Jesus of Nazareth is gained 
along the line of a study of the Man Himself, and His teach- 
ings and acts; and not primarily from a study of what others 
have taught about Him. “He stood the more a King when 
bared to man.” His message to the world, indeed, is best heard 
from His own lips; and His ideas are best gained by a close 
study of His own words as we find them reported by his faith- 
ful followers. We cannot but feel that the world has suf- 
fered an immeasurable loss, in that the teaching of the Master 
has been somewhat obscured by the teaching of the Church 
about the Master. Against the teaching of the Church we have 
no word to utter ; at the same time, what is eternally and logic- 
ally and chronologically of chief est importance, is the Teach- 
ing of Jesus Himself. 

We have indicated briefly that the engrossing theme of Jesus 
was the Kingdom of God, and that this seemed to the Pre- 
eminent Man of the human race, the world’s great need. We 
think, therefore, that if this solution of the evils of human life 
was offered by Him whom millions of men acknowledge to be 
the Son of God, and whom all acknowledge to be the ideal 
man, it becomes the duty, and it is the privilege of every 
thoughtful mind to inquire, “What is meant by ‘The Kingdom 
of God’? What is this Kingdom which men are to seek?” 
For the conviction, so aptly expressed by Richard Watson 
Gilder, is deepening universally and steadily: 

“If Jesus Christ is a man, 

And only a man, I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to Him, 

And to Him will I cleave alway. 

If Jesus Christ is a God, 

And the only God, I swear 
I will follow Him through Heaven and Hell, 

The earth, the sea, and the air ” 

It is, therefore, our purpose to consider the Kingdom of God 
in its essential characteristics, as it is revealed in the Teaching 
of Jesus. Preparatory, however, to the more detailed investiga- 
tion, we will consider: 
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1. The meaning of the phrase, “The Kingdom of God” 
or “The Kingdom of Heaven.” 

2. The origin and pre-Christian development of the idea 
which the phrase embodies. 

3. The significance attached to the expression when used 
by Jesus. 

Now first let us consider the phrase itself and its meaning. 1 

The expressions, “The Kingdom of God” and “The King- 
dom of Heaven,” are apparently unequivocal and definite. This 
definiteness, however, soon begins to recede when one endeavors 
to define the meaning of the phrase. What is the significance? 
Can the reader give any ready answer? And yet this expres- 
sion stands prominently on many pages of the New Testament, 
and is written large on almost every page of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. Surely we have a right to expect that those who would 
read their Bible intelligently, should determine at the earliest 
possible moment the meaning of an expression which is cer- 
tainly among the most important in the Sacred Book, and which 
furnishes the key without which very many passages are most 
effectually sealed. 

Now, as to the significance of the phrase, first let us con- 
sider the word “Kingdom.” We are inclined to believe that 
we know the force of this word: it seems simple and easily 
intelligible, but a little reflection proves the word ambiguous. 
In our common speech, “kingdom” is used in different senses. 
For instance, we speak of the Kingdom of England, and a mo- 
ment or two later perhaps, of the Vegetable or the Mineral 
Kingdom. Is the sense of the word the same in both expres- 
sions? Manifestly, it is not; and we recognize the difference 
at once. The word may be used, indeed, to define the territory 
or the country that is subject to a king; when it is used in this 
sense, the foreign possessions of the country are not commonly 
included in the idea. We speak, for instance, of the Kingdom 
of England without including Canada or Australia. So in this 
way die word has a definite, concrete, territorial sense: it is 
synonymous with “realm.” But there is another sense almost 
as popular as this territorial one, in which the word is used. 
We refer to the inhabitants of a country, or to the popula- 

*See Appendix B, “The Phrases, ‘Kingdom of Heaven* and 
‘Kingdom of God.*” 
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tion subject to a king, as the “Kingdom.” We say that the 
kingdom was disturbed, or that the entire kingdom was alarmed. 
Here, of course, the population of the country is referred to, and 
here “kingdom” is identical with the subjects of the realm. But 
there is another interesting sense to be considered. This word 
is also used in a more indefinite and abstract sense; at times it 
possesses a larger, wider, and apparently a more intangible 
meaning. For intance, men speak of the Animal, the Vegetable 
and the Mineral Kingdoms; by these they mean those divisions 
or spheres in which a certain law prevails and holds sway; as 
in the Animal Kingdom, the law of sentient life. Or again, in 
referring to the Kingdom of George V, we may mean, not 
merely the limited territorial Kingdom of England, but rather, 
wherever the authority of the King is acknowledged and obeyed, 
whether in Canada, Australia, India, or the distant Islands of 
the Sea. Here “kingdom” is synonymous with, and equivalent 
to “sovereignty*’ or “rule.” Thus we find that we have quite 
different, yet not wholly unrelated, senses of the word “king- 
dom” in our English tongue. It becomes therefore, a question 
of prime importance to determine which of these interpreta- 
tions shall be applied to the Biblical expression — “The King- 
dom of God.” Are we to interpret the watchword of Jesus in 
terms of the abstract or of the concrete? Is it to be under- 
stood of a definite organization, an ecclesiastical “realm,” or 
shall we understand it as applying to the people, or persons, 
who are subject to Heaven or to God? Or, lastly, Is it to be 
understood of that division, sphere or domain — whatever and 
wherever it may be — in which the authority of God and the 
Law of Heaven prevail and are supreme? Is it a rule or sov- 
ereignty? Surely these are important and imperative ques- 
tions ; they ought to be answered by every intelligent Christian ; 
and they are of the gravest importance to every minister of 
Christ, who would understand his Master’s aim and teaching. 

In the Talmud, and in later Jewish literature, the expres- 
sion is more commonly used in the latter sense — that of sov- 
ereignty or “rule.” The Old Testament itself, no less than 
subsequent Jewish literature, bears testimony to this usage, 
as we shall find later on. Yet it would be very unwise in our 
interpretation of “The Kingdom of God,” to reject wholly any 
of the senses or interpretations of the word “kingdom” which 
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have been given above ; for in so doing, we would seriously cur- 
tail a term, which is at once most expressive and most elusive. 
Indeed, it ought to be borne in mind constantly that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to define adequately — i. e., in any succinct or 
concise way, — the meaning of this phrase : not because the sense 
is hazy, and the term inconclusive, and meaning nothing in real- 
ity, but because the expression is so pregnant with meaning. 
However, in defining “The Kingdom of God,” usually one of 
the interpretations mentioned above is adopted, and often to the 
exclusion of all others, the most common, and apparently the 
simplest, being to identify the Kingdom of Heaven with the 
Christian Church. This too common and superficial view is 
the bane of much of our Christianity, and the effectual means 
by which many are deterred from gaining any true and adequate 
insight into the august conception of Jesus of Nazareth. Noth- 
ing has been more harmful throughout the centuries; nothing 
is more harmful to-day. While this interpretation should not 
be rigorously excluded from the possible and allowable inter- 
pretations of the phrase, it should be rigorously placed in, and 
be made to abide in, a secondary and subordinate position; for 
it teems with error. Yet withal there is one sense of the ex- 
pression which indicates its basic and fundamental idea; of this 
one must be the possessor and the ever-conscious possessor, if 
he would wend his way successfully and satisfactorily through 
the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. " The Kingdom of God ” 
suggests and denotes the “sovereignty” or “rule” of God, or of 
Heaven . Whether this rule be over a realm, or a people, or an 
individual, is a secondary and a subsidiary matter. “The sov- 
ereignty of God” is the fundamental conception of the phrase: 
all else is, indeed, secondary. 

The most concise and the most explicit indication of the 
phrase’s meaning is that given by Jesus Himself in the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the words “Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven” (St. Matthew 6:10). Or again, 
the meaning of the expression may be gathered from Our Lord’s 
emphatic declaration: “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of My Father which is in Heaven.” The inherent and 
essentially inward and spiritual character of the Kingdom may 
also be seen from such a passage as St. Luke 17:20, 21. Jesus 
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is replying to the Pharisees, who were inquiring anxiously as 
to the time when the Kingdom of God should come. His 
words are: “The Kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion; neither shall they say, Lo here, lo there! for, behold, the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” The words “within you” 
may also be translated “in the midst of you”; but whichever 
translation is accepted, the emphasis is placed upon the inward 
and spiritual aspect of the Kingdom. Many additional pas- 
sages might be cited in substantiation of our contention ; in fact, 
as the reader proceeds through these pages, numerous quota- 
tions from both the New Testament and the Old Testament 
will be met with, all of which will be found to bear upon this 
interpretation. 1 * 

Enough has now been said, however, to indicate that the 
essential thought of the phrase, “The Kingdom of God,” is the 
sovereignty of God ; or, if we choose to view it from its man- 
ward side, it is obedience to God's will . The phrase may be 
defined, therefore, as “the domain in which God’s Holy Will 
is done in and among men.” 

Valuable testimony to the validity of this interpretation is 
furnished by Professor Dalman in his “Words of Jesus,” when 
he says, — “No doubt can be entertained that both in the Old 
Testament and in Jewish literature malekoth (kingdom), when 
applied to God, means always the ‘kingly rule,’ never the 
‘kingdom’ as if it were meant to suggest the territory gov- 
erned by Him. For the Old Testament see Psalms 103:19; 
145:11, 12, 13, cf. Obad. 21, Ps. 29:29. For the Jewish lit- 
erature, the instances to be cited later on. To-day, as in 
antiquity, an Oriental ‘kingdom’ is not a body politic in our 
sense, a people or land under some form of constitution, but 
merely a ‘sovereignty’ which embraces a particular territory. 
We shall be justified, therefore, in starting from this significa- 
tion of malekoth as employed by Jesus” (p. 94). Passages from 
later Jewish writings might be cited here, but, inasmuch as 
several of the most important of these will be quoted in a later 

‘The fundamental thought and idea of “The Kingdom of God” 
is clearly, if somewhat indirectly, indicated also in two of the most 
suggestive passages in the New Testament. In these, the poles of 
Jesus' thought are found to be the Kingdom of God and the King- 
dom of Satan (St. Luke 10:17, 18, 21, 22; 11:15, 17-22). 
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chapter, they are not now brought before the reader; when 
adduced, they will be found to support the assertion of Pro- 
fessor Dalman. 

The significance of the descriptive phrase “of Heaven,” 
or “of God,” now remains to be considered: for the expression 
is not merely “the Kingdom,” but the Kingdom which is “of 
God” or “of Heaven ” 

The genitive denotes the origin and source, and also, we 
think, the character of the Kingdom. The idea is: In contra- 
distinction to the kingdoms “in” and “of” this world, this 
“kingdom” is to be “from” and “of” heaven . 1 

While the kingdoms of theNvorld are of this sphere, the 
result of human effort and development, reared by men, and the 
product of their labor, it is not so with the Kingdom of God. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is not developed from below, it is 
introduced from above; born, not of earth, but of heaven; not 
the product of man’s labor, but “of the creative activity of 
God.” Yet it is profoundly true that men have their part in 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom, and that a most essential part ; 
but, because the initiative lies with God, and the whole, in its 
conception and development, would prove abortive, without 
the ever-present care and supervision of Deity, it is rightly 
denominated “The Kingdom of God.” 

Further, the Kingdom is “of Heaven” or “of God” not 

*Many New Testament passages corroborate this idea and set 
forward this aspect of the Kingdom. The “Kingdom’' is repre- 
sented as “coming” in St. Matthew 6 : i o : “Thy Kingdom come”; 

as given to those who are worthy of it, thus emphasizing God’s 
ownership of it : St. Matthew 21 143, “The Kingdom of God shall 
be taken from you and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof”; the Kingdom is “received,” St. Mark 10:15: “Whosoever 
shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not 
enter therein”; it is “prepared” by God from the foundation of 
the world (St. Matthew 25:34); and it is “inherited” by men: 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world”; mankind “enter” the 
Kingdom through compliance with God’s demands: “Except your 

righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(St. Matthew 5:20); finally, the Kingdom must be sought after: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness” (St. 
Matthew 6:33). These, and similar passages, are clearly confirma- 
tory of the heavenly source and origin of the Kingdom of God. 
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only in its source, but also in its character. God and the World, 
Heaven and Earth, are often contrasted in the pages of the 
Sacred Scriptures; the terms, indeed, represent different princi- 
ples, widely separated, always opposed and waging an eternal 
warfare. The kingdoms of the earth, save as they have been 
leavened with spiritual principles, are the embodiment of 
“worldly” ideas; they have been formed, they are maintained, 
and their boundaries are extended through “worldly” princi- 
ples and methods. These kingdoms are the incarnation of' 
man’s conceptions and ambitions; they reveal man’s character 
as divorced from God. Not so, however, is it with the King- 
dom of God. Unlike the kingdoms of the world, the Kingdom 
of God is founded, maintained and extended through heavenly 
principles and by Godly means; it is the embodiment of God’s 
ideas, conceptions and ambitions; it reveals man’s true char- 
acter and the possibilities inherent in human nature. The 
Kingdom of God is also governed by divine laws; not by laws 
of human enactment. Such, in brief, is the significance of the 
descriptive clause “of God” or “of Heaven.” 

It is most noteworthy, however, that Jesus never defined the 
Kingdom of God; His method was not that of definition, but 
of suggestion, comparison, and illustration: He always told 
what the Kingdom of God was like . Jesus, in fact, was pecu- 
liarly and happily free from the theological license of affirma- 
tion. Why He failed to define the Kingdom of God is a fruit- 
ful source of conjecture. Perhaps the expression was already 
suffering from an excess of definition; perhaps He simply 
adopted the free Oriental and figurative manner of speech, 
or He may have sought to stimulate — not to satisfy — the minds 
of men ; or again — and this is the most probable reason for His 
wholly admirable self-restraint, — He well knew that to define 
the conception is to curtail, perhaps to seriously misrepresent it. 
The phrase itself, “The Kingdom of Heaven,” in the magnitude 
of its suggested totality indicates the inability of the finite mind 
to fully comprehend an infinite conception. An infinite con- 
ception, indeed, defies finite definition; infinite realities defy 
human comprehension. For this cause, the method of the 
Master was suggestive and fragmentary, not systematic and 
exhaustive. There is, indeed, an exquisite touch of pathos in 
the kindliness of Jesus, who, Himself, supremely the Master of 
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the idea, yet accommodates His teaching to the limitations and 
the finiteness of man. An idea, so complex, so vast and so all- 
inclusive, forever hovers in a mist of elusiveness; we catch a 
glimpse now and again of the reality, — we reach for it, and 
lo, it is gone; we seek to define, and the illimitable conception 
baffles our most strenuous endeavors. The utmost that human- 
ity can do is to throw out words at the august object, in the 
hope that they may be measurably adequate; an approximation 
of the truth is all that we can hope for. 

We hesitate, then, to define the “Kingdom of God,” but 
should the rash attempt be made, our approximate definition 
would be this: The Kingdom of God is the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the Universe, the absolute rule of the World and of 
each individual by the Will of the Omnipotent and Righteous 
God ; exemplified and made possible to humanity in the Person 
of Jesus Christ; it is the full realization of the mind and char- 
acter of God. The great difficulty, however, encountered in 
any attempt to define the Kingdom of God, renders more im- 
perative the duty of determining what is the basic and funda- 
mental idea of the phrase. Hence, we learn that the expres- 
sion means, in the last analysis, a rule or sovereignty, having its 
source and seat of authority in God, and in character, illus- 
trating the principles which obtain and prevail in Heaven . 1 

It is now our privilege to inquire: What is the Origin and 
Development of the Idea expressed by the words, “The King- 
dom of God” of “The Kingdom of Heaven” ? 

1 See Appendix C, “ Various Definitions of The Kingdom.” 
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THE ORIGIN AND PRE-CHRISTIAN DEVELOPMENT OP THE IDEA 

Of all the solutions of the problem of human existence, that 
offered in the Bible has seized most forcibly upon the minds 
and hearts of men. The Bible, indeed, offers the highest 
philosophy of life: it is the truest philosophy of history, and 
the noblest history of philosophy. 

The Bible, however, is an entire library in itself; and al- 
though it is the production of many ages, of many pens, and 
of many minds of varying degrees of intellectuality and spiritual 
insight, written for different peoples, called into being by mani- 
fold circumstances, and aimed to meet diverse needs and exi- 
gencies, there is a substantial unity underlying the whole. There 
is, as it were, a silken cord running throughout the entire litera- 
ture, binding together the various parts, and differentiating this 
from all other literature: that cord is The Kingdom of God . 
However the authors of the various books may treat their sub- 
ject, when their writings are analyzed, their theme is found to 
be “The Kingdom of Heaven.” The careful historian, the far- 
seeing statesman, the ecstatic seer, the quiet philosopher, the 
powerful preacher, the sweet-spirited poet, the thoughtful 
scholar, the practical man of affairs — all contribute their share 
to the Sacred Literature, and vie with each other in setting forth 
the Kingdom of God. The Hebrews, in fact, were essentially 
a people of one idea, and their literature reflects their life. 

The Bible, indeed, is the history of the revelation, the evolu- 
tion and the realization of an idea — The Kingdom of God; a 
revelation not complete and final in its beginning, but gradual 
and progressive, ever adapted and accommodated to the recep- 
tivity of man, and following the law of development that is 
written everywhere in the Universe, “first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Let us trace this develop- 
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ment in bold, brief outline, with just enough attention to detail 
to mark the various steps in the progress and their significance. 

In introducing the problem of the world and of life, the 
Scriptures begin with the declaration: “In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth” (Genesis i :i). The writer 
also informs us of the satisfaction felt by the Deity with the 
work of His hands: “God saw everything that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good” (Gen. 1:31). At once, how- 
ever, the question arises — What is meant by the expression 
“very good”? What is the standard of comparison that is to 
determine the “goodness”? The world, or creation, was “very 
good,” but “very good” as related to whom, or to what? Mani- 
festly, the standpoint of God is intended. That creation was 
“very good” means that, in its relation to God and to all other 
creatures, everything created was as it ought to be. This, in- 
deed, is the true standard of goodness in every age. There was 
a condition of perfect harmony between the Creator and the 
created. There was no antagonism, but perfect obedience; 
Creator and creature were at peace. On every side the mind 
of God was revealed; His laws were admitted and obeyed; 
God was King, the world of Creation was His Kingdom. 

This relation of God to the physical world is throughout 
the Old Testament emphasized by prophet and by psalmist. 
Psalm 47:7 reads: — “God is the king of all the earth.” In the 
Psalms generally, and in many passages of the Old Testament, 
this Kingship of God is represented as extending over angels 
and men, the nations and kingdoms of the earth; in fact, this 
sovereignty is co-extensive with creation, even the forces of 
nature are regarded as His ministers, while all things serve 
Him (Isa. i; Chron. 29:11). 

But instantly the question arises: “Have not men rebelled 
against God; do they not oppose His will?” If so, how can 
God be their King, and the world of men constitute His King- 
dom? This question is a natural and a logical one, and while 
it is apparently unanswerable, it was both raised and answered 
of old. The true and adequate answer lies in Shakespeare’s 
famous dictum: 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 
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Indeed, this well-known and seemingly weighty objection to 
the Supremacy of God, as apparent in an early age as in this, 
did not cause the Biblical writers to minimize for an instant 
God’s full and entire sovereignty over man. Again and again 
the Old Testament teaches God’s providence over all, nations 
and individuals, heaven and earth alike. One of the most ex- 
plicit and interesting of the passages is Daniel 4:34, 35. Jere- 
miah, too, represents men as clay in the hands of God, who 
moulds them even as the potter moulds his clay. He tells us 
that if nations will not be moulded into vessels of honorable 
use in serving the divine ends, they will be moulded to other 
uses as vessels of dishonor. Again Psalm 76:10 declares that 
even the wrath of man is made to praise God, while the residue 
of wrath is restrained. 

Thus the Biblical conception is, that despite the opposition 
of nations and of individuals, God’s providence rules over all; 
that so great and superb is God’s plan, so august is His Om- 
niscience, so invincible and far-reaching His Omnipotence, that 
due-account of human self-will and human opposition was taken 
ah initio, without detracting from the fact that God is King 
and that the world of nature and the world of men constitute 
His Kingdom. Hence, when looking toward the ultimate out- 
come of creation, we may believe with entire freedom of faith, 
with England’s late laureate: 

“That there is 

One God, one law, one element 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 



We may believe this fully and freely, because “There is a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 
Such a faith, indeed, is essential to rational existence; life, 
without it, is unintelligible. God began as Monarch and He 
reigns as Sovereign. 

While this view is eminently comforting to those who are 
concerned about the denouement of Creation, it is eminently 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of Heaven, and even from 
the standpoint of those men who have a keen sense of the “fit- 
ness of things” and are alive to the deep problems of life. Can 
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God, in view of His very nature, be satisfied with such a King- 
dom or Sovereignty? God, in the essence of His Being, ac- 
cording to the Bible, is Free-will and Love, no less than Power. 
If God is Liberty and Love, we cannot expect Him (humanly 
speaking) to be satisfied with a sovereignty over men, which is 
non-moral in character and the product or force, rather than 
loving co-operation. Hence there is, in the very nature of God, 
the potentiality of a far-higher and nobler Kingdom than one 
founded upon mere authority. An earthly parent desires the 
free and loving obedience of his children, not an obedience ren- 
dered to his authority alone. So it is with God. He desires 
and seeks the submission of men to His authority, their obedi- 
ence to His rule, but an obedience which is both intelligent and 
willing, conscious and affectionate. 

The world of nature, let us remember, obeys the will of 
God, because His laws are inherent in its very constitution; 
there is no freedom of the will, no power of choice, no self- 
consciousness; it must proceed in its God-appointed channel. 
In the world of men, however, there is freedom of the will, a 
power of choice, self-consciousness. Man is not a machine, 
made, wound up and designed to run. Man is a personality; 
he is alone capable of entering into the closest relationship with 
his Creator; man can love and consciously obey . Therefore, 
the great world-problem is not what it is often supposed to be: 
Will God’s end in Creation be attained? Rather is it: Will 
man co-operate with God in the realization and attainment of 
that end? Thus, as in the inherent nature of God, there lies 
is the essential nature of man, the possibility of, the foundation 
for, and the prophecy of a Kingdom of God, far higher and 
nobler, because moral and spiritual, than that which exists in 
the world of nature. The Kingdom of God in the physical 
world, indeed, is one thing; the Kingdom of God in humanity 
is another. 

Now this idea of a Kingdom of God in humanity was God’s 
object in Creation, if the Biblical standpoint be accepted. Upon 
the Kingdom of God in the physical world, God would rear a 
Kingdom of God in humanity; the one representing an uncon- 
scious obedience; the other, a conscious and willing obedience 
to His will. But it must be noted that in man’s ability to do 
good there lies also the possibility of his doing evil. The very 
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freedom of man’s will renders the Kingdom of God in humanity 
open to a temporary defeat, at least; man might choose not to 
obey God. 



“Disobey ! 

You may divide the Universe with God, 

Keeping your will unbent, and hold a world 
Where He is not supreme.” 

Such freedom of choice, indeed, marked out, apparently, 
two distinct paths along which the Kingdom of God could be 
realized — the pathway of obedience, — the pathway of disobedi- 
ence. What the course of the world-development would have 
been had humanity seen fit to obey God, we do not and cannot 
know; what the tortuous path, trodden by humanity for cen- 
turies in view of its self-will and disobedience is, history, — lit 
up by the interpretative touch of the Sacred Scriptures, — reveals. 

In fact, in Genesis, immediately after the account of the 
Creation, we have the far-famed story of the Fall. Whether 
this narrative is history or myth, whether it represents fact or 
fancy, does not now concern us ; for whichever view be accepted, 
its substantial truth is evident, namely, that God’s original plan 
in Creation for a Kingdom of God in humanity was not then 
realized. When the alternative was presented to Adam and 
Eve, either to refrain from eating of the forbidden fruit, and, 
in so doing, to obey God’s will, thus founding the Kingdom and 
establishing His sovereignty over humanity, or, to eat of the 
accursed tree, thus disobeying God’s law and violating His 
will, they elected to disobey, and thereby declined to render 
that conscious and willing obedience which nature renders un- 
consciously but spontaneously to the Creator. Consequently, 
all hope of a Kingdom of God in nature and humanity alike, 
bound together by a common obedience to God’s will, for the 
time vanished. The Kingdom of God in humanity, indeed, 
became a future possibility rather than a present fact. This 
far-famed refusal, initiatory and typical of humanity’s course 
in the future, also brought discord into a world in which har- 
mony should have reigned, and issued in sin and death. Milton 
rightly sings: 
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“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden. Till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat.” 

Humanity had, indeed, selected its path ; but over and above 
the rebellious subjects, according to the Biblical representation, 
there was still the considerate, yearning care of God. From 
this point, indeed, the Old Testament gives a vivid, coherent 
and fascinating recital of God’s endeavor to deliver man from 
the power of the evils, attendant and consequent upon his in- 
subordination. While the story of the Fall may seem to occupy 
but a trivial position in the Bible, outside of Genesis; and 
while it must be admitted that the account to us so important 
and suggestive, is passed by in almost entire silence, it does not 
require argument to convince the thoughtful reader that the 
idea, embodied in the story of the Fall, is the ever-prominent 
idea underlying the subsequent course of events, and the very 
raison d'etre of the history which follows. 

The earliest note of deliverance, and the prediction of the 
ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God — if so much can be 
claimed from a passage, at best vague and inconclusive — is 
sounded in Genesis 3:15: — “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise its heel.” Certainly if 
there is no clear promise of the Messiah here, as is often alleged 
by theologians, notably by Martin Luther, there is at least a 
significant prediction of man’s eternal warfare with evil, and a 
slight foreshadowing, perhaps, of his ultimate victory. The 
subsequent history of Revelation, however, is developed logically 
from this promise, and reveals not only the painful struggle of 
humanity with evil, but the gradually developing plan of a. 
God of Love for the utter overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan, 
and the final establishment, through a mingled operation of 
mercy and judgment, of the Kingdom of God upon earth. If 
we bear this in mind, the Old Testament especially, valuable 
as it is for its many ethical lessons, becomes a more vital Book, 
disclosing not merely here and there some sublime moral truth, 
but rather the Universal Plan of the God of all the Ages. 

The Old Testament, indeed, graphically depicts the terri- 
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ble events which ensued upon man’s refusal to conform to the 
laws of God ; how the knowledge of His will grew fainter and 
more faint, until it bade fair to disappear entirely; how man’s 
desire and ability to obey became weaker and weaker, until the 
future appeared dark indeed. While humanity was thus floun- 
dering in the slough of self-invited mire, that all hope of a 
future reclamation of mankind might not prove vain and the 
effort futile, God determined to begin anew with man. The 
rebellious race was to be destroyed, with the exception of the 
righteous Noah and his family; the descendants of Seth were 
to be preserved by the Ark (Gen. 6:5-8). Noah and his family, 
indeed, were to represent the Kingdom of God, for they 
acknowledged God’s authority and obeyed His will. Presently, 
Shem, a son of Noah, and his descendants, were chosen as the 
line of salvation, the agents of the contemplated deliverance 
(Genesis 9:26-27). Later, the line was restricted to the fam- 
ily of Terah, whose son, Abram, was a mighty instrument in 
the hands of God for the achievement of His purpose. The 
early endeavor, indeed, to keep alive allegiance to God, and to 
preserve an adequate idea of the right of God to rule over men, 
issued in the call of him who has been styled “the world- 
historical figure.” So great was humanity’s impetus away from 
God, that a strong personality and a very marked individuality, 
seconded by the favor of Heaven, was necessary to check the 
ruinous degeneration. The needed instrumentality God raised 
up in Abraham; to him was entrusted the unique task of pre- 
serving God’s truth, which was ever more and more endan- 
gered by the prevalent and rampant idolatry. Leaving Ur of 
the Chaldees in obedience to the divine call, Abram journeyed 
toward the land of Canaan, where, removed from the dan- 
gerous distractions and the subtle temptations of the home- 
environment, he might devote himself, with undivided atten- 
tion, to the task imposed upon him. There, a covenant, or 
agreement, was made with him by God. In virtue of his ready 
obedience to the call, God promised: “I will make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name great; 
and thou shalt be a blessing. And I will bless them that bless 
thee, and curse him that curseth thee, and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed (Genesis 12:2-3). 

Whether Abraham was fully aware of the significance of 
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his call, and his part in the gracious purposes of God, or whether 
the Hebrews themselves were, in the earlier years of their his- 
tory, or whether we have in this and similar passages appar- 
ently descriptive of that earlier history, the prophetic interpre- 
tation of the events of a distant past in the light of a splendid 
and more clearly understood present, in which they know them- 
selves to be the spokesmen of God and able, by divine inspira- 
tion, to trace the slender thread of God's providence through 
the labyrinthine, and apparently chaotic past, may be an inter- 
esting question; but it does not affect, whatever may be our 
conclusion, the significance of the part which the Father of the 
Faithful played in the early development of the Kingdom of 
God. And certainly, in subsequent ages, that part came to be 
clearly understood and generally acknowledged by the He- 
brews. The choice of Abraham, in fact, marked the beginning 
of the outward or external development of the Kingdom. Truly 
might the later Jews say: “Before our Father Abraham came 
into the world, God was, as it were, only the king of heaven ; but 
when Abraham came, he made Him to be King over heaven 
and earth." Abraham, indeed, became “the Father of the 
Faithful," i. e., the progenitor of those of every age and clime 
who, believing in God endeavor to fulfil His will. As such an 
ancestor, the whole earth was to be blessed through him and 
his direct descendants. 

Later, this promise was confirmed to Isaac (Genesis 26:2-4). 
Subsequently, a similar promise was reiterated to Jacob in the 
dream at Bethel, when he was fleeing, at his mother's instiga- 
tion, from his brother's wrath. In that sublime vision of the 
Ladder which reached from earth to heaven, and upon which 
the angels of God were ascending and descending, Jacob first 
learned of a communication existing between heaven and earth ; 
nay, more, despite the untowardness of past events, and the 
inauspicious surroundings of the present, he learned that he 
was a rung in the ladder which connected the heavens and the 
earth (Gen. 28:11-15). 

So, step by step, may be traced the gradual advance in the 
fulfilment of the divine intention, as it is depicted in the Old 
Testament. Then with Jacob and his sons, there enter upon 
the scene the progenitors of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, whose 
advent compels us, in tracing the idea of the Kingdom of God, 
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to deal with a nation, the nation of Israel, instead of with indi- 
viduals primarily, as heretofore. One of the most interesting 
portions of the Old Testament narrative, is that which re- 
counts, how, in the Providence of God, the descendants of 
Jacob, through the base treachery of the jealous brethren, mani- 
fested in the enslaving of Joseph, came to dwell in the land of 
Egypt. This apparently trivial circumstance was of the utmost 
importance to the future well-being of Israel. Had the paltry 
tribe remained in Palestine, it must inevitably — at least, so far 
as human eye can see, — have perished at the hands of the sur- 
rounding peoples, or have lost its identity through amalgama- 
tion with them. Time, peace, and prosperity were the impera- 
tive necessities of the moment. These were secured through the 
sojourn in Egypt; and there the Israelites were prepared for 
national existence, through the unbroken prosperity, which, at- 
tending their advent, characterized the reigns of many Pharaohs, 
and assured the opportunity for needful growth, until the band 
of strangers in a strange land had become sufficiently numerous 
to arouse the jealousy and animosity of their Egyptian hosts. 
This antipathy, leading to strong coercive and preventive meas- 
ures, sufficed to alienate their love for Egypt during the closing 
years of their sojourn, and filled them with an enthusiasm for 
liberty. Thus did the vicissitudes of prosperity, on the one 
hand, and of adversity, on the other, minister to the gradual 
unfolding of God’s purpose. The alienation from the fleshpots 
of Egypt was soon followed by the Exodus, which, under the 
leadership of Moses, marked the beginning of the national ex- 
istence of the Israelites. 

All of these steps, however, seem to have been preparatory, 
and, while we can trace readily their obvious importance, view- 
ing the history of the earlier age from the standpoint of the 
later age, they do not appear to be closely related to the idea 
of the Kingdom of God. Not so, however, is it with the next 
step, to which the preceding stages were essential and prepara- 
tory. Now that the Israelites were grown into a nation, and 
had been delivered by Moses, a further and important advance 
was to be made. Henceforth, God would deal with the na- 
tion, as well as with the individual, in relation to the Kingdom, 
or rule of God. But the incoherent elements must be welded 
into a coherent nation. For this purpose the cowardly tribes, 
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but recently rescued slaves, were disciplined in the wilderness, 
and a most solemn covenant made with them at Mt. Sinai. 
There the nation received from God laws and institutions for 
their use; there the nation was adopted as peculiarly God’s 
People. “And Moses went up unto God, and the Lord called 
unto him out of the mountain, saying, ‘Thus shalt thou say to 
the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel: Ye have 
seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on 
eagles’ wings, and brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, 
if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto me from above all people: for 
all the earth is mine. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests, and an holy nation*” (Exodus 19:3-6). 

That Israel acceded to the agreement is evident from Ex. 
24:4-9, where the solemn ceremonies which attended the ratifi- 
cation of the covenant are described. The importance of this 
step in the developing plan of the Kingdom of God cannot be 
over-estimated, although it is commonly emphasized to the dis- 
paragement, or neglect, of the origin of the idea of the Kingdom 
and the essential and preparatory stages which have just been 
considered. While the transition from what might be called 
the individual, or tribal stage, to the national stage of the King- 
dom of God, ought to be exceptionally emphasized: yet to lose 
sight of the original conception as it existed in the mind of God, 
and its feeble and struggling expression throughout the patri- 
archal period, is to rob the idea of much of its majesty and 
splendor. Instead of marking the beginning of the Kingdom 
of God, the step under consideration should be regarded as the 
most important step forward in an advance begun long since. 

Thus Israel, by express covenant, was to be God’s peculiar 
treasure— a Kingdom of God, and, further, — a Kingdom of 
priests, and a holy (separated) nation. When the significance 
of this expression is appreciated, the full meaning of this ad- 
vance in the developing Kingdom of God becomes apparent. 
A Kingdom of Priests 1 Now, a priest may be defined as one 
who stands before men for God, and one who stands before God 
on behalf of men. In other words, a priest is a mediator, a 
reconciler: one who seeks to bridge the chasm separating God 
and man, thus uniting man with God. This, then, was the 
ynique mission of Israel. Israel was to be a domain, or realm, 
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or obedience (for this is what we have found the word “king- 
dom” to mean) of those who, in obeying God and serving 
Him, were to act as Priests, seeking to bring God and man into 
harmony. Israel was also to become a “holy,” i. e., “separated” 
nation. This is the significance of the word “holy” in this con- 
nection. The word does not denote moral rectitude; it is not 
an attribute of character, but denotes whatever is separated or 
consecrated to sacred uses. It is in this sense that an Altar is 
spoken of as the “Holy Table”: not that a Table, even if it be 
an Altar, can be “holy” in the strict sense of the word, for 
holiness is descriptive of character. The Altar is the Holy 
Table, in that it is set apart for religious and sacred purposes. 
Thus Israel, as a nation, was set apart, or separated of God, 
for His own sacred purposes: to minister, in some marked 
way, to the august plan of the Deity. 

Thus the idea of the Kingdom of God is ever entering more 
noticeably, and the rule of God becomes more and more a defi- 
nite end. Hence the title applied by Josephus to the nation’s 
constitution is both correct and expressive. Israel was a the- 
ocracy — a Kingdom of God . 1 

Unfortunately, this idea of a people wholly consecrated to 
God was never fully realized, for, from the time of the insti- 
tution of the covenant itself, rebellion and unfaithfulness were 
rife. Yet the adequate conception of such a Kingdom had been 
gained and was at work in the minds of men. 

But now that God had a nation, the nation must have a 
home: such was the land of Canaan. That the people, settling 
by tribes here and there should lack a central authority and 
present a memorable spectacle of anarchy and license, need not 
surprise us, in view of their past history. Their state, or con- 
dition, is aptly described as one in which “Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes,” and “there was none in the 
land possessing authority.” Stability and security, indeed, were 
alone gained at intervals through the various leaders, who 
arose from time to time, and whose brilliant military exploits 
commended them as suitable rulers of the people. They were 
called Judges. To this era belonged Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Jepthah, and Samson. The life of this time is dark 

1 The word, theocracy, is derived from the Greek theos, meaning 
God; and kratein, signifying “to rule.” 
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